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The New Economics. 



BY SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT "W. W. FOLWELI,, LIi. D. 



The American Economic Association meets in its 
fifth annual convention. 

The occasion is to its members an important and 
happy one. Other people, the great public, know 
little and care but little about it. The newspapers will 
devote less space to our proceedings and discussions 
than to the local athletic contests and horse races. 

If this were mere passive indifference, we might 
console ourselves with the reflection that people con- 
stantly neglect the gravest matters, their dearest 
earthly interests, their very souls' salvation, simply 
because thinking is irksome. 

There is in this case a positive aversion. Political 
economy is not merely dull and uninteresting to the 
wayfaring man; it seems to him fruitless, if not mis- 
leading. It is the "dismal science" which raises the 
most exasperating of questions, environs them with 
doubtc and difficulties, but vouchsafes no solutions 
for our comfort and guidance. Like the will o' the 
wisp, it decoys the passenger into a bog, from which 
he cannot hope to extricate himself. Such is, I think, 
the widespread popular view of political economy, as 
it has been written and taught from Adam Smith to 
Professor Marshall. 

It is a common remark that the young man emerg- 
ing f ron\ college needs first of all to throw his books 
on political economy to the dogs, before he can judge 
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and act with practical sense upon the economic 
problems which at once present themselves to him 
as a citizen. "Theory, mere theory, and idle specu- 
lation," is the popular estimation of our science, as 
we fondly call it. 

How extreme and unjust this view is we all know, 
but we must, I think, still admit that there is some 
color for it. If political economists are brushed aside 
as visionary and unpractical speculators, there must 
be a show of reason or excuse for it. Such excuse is 
not far to seek, for men of three score, who, in the 
mid-century days, were studying the political econ- 
omy taught in American schools as a branch of, or 
attachment to, the department of philosophy. We 
stood up in our places and recited the text to respec- 
table ecclesiastical professors, who "held the book 
and looked after." The system made a fair show in 
the flesh. Its doctrines were marshaled in imposing 
hierarchical fashion, and followed on in a sequence 
of parts, books, chapters, sections and paragraphs. 
For examination purposes the subject was almost as 
convenient as geometry, or the syntax of the Greek 
moods. The most deep and general impression left 
on the mind of those students was that there were 
certain "laws of trade," analogous to the laws of 
physics, which governed things economic with in- 
variable and omnipotent sway. These laws, if they 
were embodied and could speak, might say of them- 
selves: "Men may come, and men may go; but we go 
on forever." 

I am far from believing or saying that there was 
not a central core of truth in that teaching — but the 
mischief lay in the tacit assumption that these 
"laws of trade" operated on men like the laws of 
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gravity, from without. The economic atom was 
afloat in the stream, and could move only in the 
direction of the current. It was an obvious corollary 
that the results of these "laws" might easily be 
foreseen and foretold. Above all, it was left to be 
understood, when not dogmatically inculcated, that 
the economic atoms must be careful not to rebel 
against the omnipotence of the laws of trade. No 
molecular combinations or arrangements could be of 
any use. "Laissez faire, laissez aller," the protest 
of the French merchants against excessive govern- 
ment steering, became the last word in an economic 
philosophy, or rather the negation of a philosophy. 

Laissez faire had gone to seed, and its fruit was 
ashes. The political economy which began with 
Adam Smith to consider of the "wealth of nations" 
had degenerated into speculations upon the probable 
conduct of hypothetical economic atoms, under the 
operation of forces beyond their control. 

Have we not here a sufficient explanation of the 
fact that political economy had become, in the esti- 
mation of the average citizen, an empty and useless 
pseudo-science ? Such, let me now assume, was the 
prevailing public opinion up to the time of the slave- 
holders' rebellion, and will continue to be that of the 
generation which had then reached adolescence and 
passed out of the schools. 

I do not need to inform this audience that upon 
this darkness a day star has already risen, and that 
a new political economy has been born, of which we 
may cherish moderate, but well-grounded hopes. 

In venturing to offer some considerations upon 
this new economy, I do not presume to assume the 
attitude of an instructor of my colleagues. That 
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position might, indeed, be taken by some of them, 
especially of the younger class, who, beginning their 
educati6n since specializing became the fashion, have 
been able to devote themselves to economic studies 
under the best masters, home and foreign, uninter- 
rupted by the excitements of campaigns and battles, 
the cares and risks of business, and the exacting 
duties of executive positions. 

Permit me, under the circumstances which have 
unhappily deprived us of the presence of our distin- 
guished chief and his honored second in command, 
and have devolved the present duty upon another, 
permit me to undertake the more modest task of 
gathering up and giving expression to what may be 
a common sentiment of the Association. Such a ser- 
vice, well performed, and receiving the approval or 
acquiescence of the body, would not, I am sure, be 
of inferior value as a kind of proclamation to the 
public, whom we so much desire to influence, of the 
present state and prospect of our science. 

The new political economy is not a branch of moral 
philosophy; it is a branch and constituent of so- 
ciology — the science of the social man. 

This is our key note, our guiding star, our central 
governing idea. 

For the present purpose no fine definition of 
sociology seems essential. The free statement of one 
of our number, "sociology is the same thing as social 
science in its broadest acceptation," indicates its 
scope and place. But I hope to be better under- 
stood and find my suggestions the more kindly enter- 
tained by directing your minds to the carefully elab- 
orated description of another colleague. 
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"Sociology," says Professor Giddings, "is an 
attempt to account for the origin, growth, structure 
and activities of human society by the operation of 
biogenetic and psychogenetic causes in a process of 
evolution." 

The location of political economy in the province 
of sociology involves consequences of the greatest 
moment. 

At the first glance the object of economic investi- 
gation is seen to be the actual behavior of human 
society as it passes before us, posted at the economic 
standpoint, in historical review; not the possible 
behavior of abstract economic atoms acting under 
supposed conditions, which may never have existed. 

There is no longer any concern about "the econ- 
omic man," there being no economic man separated 
from the living human creature as he stands in 
actual relations to the social and political groups in 
which he exists and to the natural world about him. 
His whole life, his in-comings and outgoings, his 
down-sittings and up-risings, are economic. Family, 
school, social resorts and pleasures; religion, with its 
temples, priesthood, music, rituals, holidays and 
fasts form the ground and motives of wide reaching 
economic activities. So also does the political life of 
a people, with its constitutions, statutes, elections, 
caucuses and campaigns. Some curious computer 
makes out the cost of electing a President for these 
United States to be four hundred millions of dollars. 

The springs and motions of economic activity lie, 
then, in the whole complex life of a people. Subject 
to the conditions of nature, men do and get what 
they desire to do and get. The primary question in 
economics is, What are the needs, wants and desires 
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of a people? In the new economy that has begun to 
be, the topic of consumption, by Mill entirely shut 
out of the science, and by most unduly subordinated, 
will have the leading chapters. 

"Consumption," said Jevons, prophetically, "is 
the dynamics of political economy." To write politi- 
cal economy without founding it on a discussion of 
the needs, wants and desires of men, is like "mak- 
ing watches without mainsprings," to borrow a 
figure which Lowell applied to socialism. 

The assignment of economics to the domain of 
social science has a decisive effect on the choice of 
method. I have no quarrel with those, who, follow- 
ing a high authority, hold that there is but one 
method of reasoning, but will assume that a certain 
polarity in the reasoning faculty and its operations 
has given good ground for the traditional doctrine of 
two logical methods. 

It will be admitted here that the deductive method 
was overworked by those early economists who re- 
garded and taught their science as a branch of moral 
philosophy, and it is no slander to say that most of 
their successors have followed their example. The 
political economy which undertakes to account 
for any part of the activities of human society 
cannot begin with postulates nor continue by deduc- 
tion. It must begin with observation and record. 
Hypothesis must succeed hypothesis until generali- 
zations are reached which satisfy the understanding. 

Here it may be said that happily some of the pos- 
tulates of the old economy, embodying a blind but 
true common sense, correspond to such generaliza- 
tions, however much and often they have been mis- 
taken for universal truths, antecedent, as it were, to 
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experience. The main vice and error has been in 
considering the canon of economic doctrine closed, 
and the work of observation and record superfluous. 

Here, however, justice requires that allowance be 
made. 

The social sciences can flourish and develop only on 
a soil prepared by the statistician. Sir William Petty 
and Arthur Young understood and appreciated the im- 
portance of "political arithmetic" as clearly as any 
of their successors, but only meagre collections were 
possible in their times. It is no fault of the political 
economist that he has had to await those develop- 
ments of science and the arts and the political enlight- 
enment which are making statistics possible. So 
long as observations were of men and things in the 
lump and on the wing, generalizations were, and had 
to be, casual and uncertain. 

We have yet, I fear, long to wait, but statistics 
will at length give to political economy the character 
of a quantitative science, in some degree at least. It 
may some day become impossible for two distin- 
guished senators, discussing an economic question, to 
make distinctly opposite statements in regard to the 
same state of facts, as has lately happened. A mod- 
ern free state must, of course, and from the first, 
establish and put into operation its revenue, admin- 
istrative and police functions. The very next thing, 
in my judgment, should be the organization of its 
statistical establishment. The people sbould demand 
the opening of a great people's intelligence, office, to 
collect and diffuse the results of their economic his- 
tory as it is made from day to day, for the advan- 
tage of all. 
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Much good may follow the enactment and enforce- 
ment, if that be possible, of anti-option laws, but 
the surer, if slower, way to make the gambling spec- 
ulator impossible or harmless is to furnish to the 
people at large the information which he has hereto- 
fore been able to engross. 

There ought to be no delay on the part of Congress 
in merging existing elements into a national depart- 
ment of statistics, and placing at the head of it the 
one man, whose name is already on your lips, and 
whose life will, I trust, be spared to train more than 
one disciple fitted to carry on the work which he 
has pioneered. 

The national department of statistics should em- 
brace all branches of industry and trade, and all the 
great phases of the life of the people, their numbers, 
movements, accessions, diminutions, crimes, diseases 
and all economic movements and phenomena capable 
of enumeration. 

Other civilized nations have entered on this work, 
and the results have formed the basis of valuable 
economic generalizations. It seems to me that this 
Association could perform no service so great for our 
country as to unite in an effort to secure the early 
enactment of a comprehensive statistical code. 

As a constituent of sociology, political economy 
will be a progressive, ever developing iscience. 

Romney Leigh thought he could write the formula 
of the universe on his thumb nail. Some political 
economists have attempted the construction of sys- 
tems which should be good for all times, peoples and 
conditions. 

Human society is too vast, too varied, too change- 
ful to be gathered up and summarized by a catena 
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of formulas and definitions. History is a succession 
of tragedies, and at first glance the kaleidoscope 
would seem a fit illustration of the changes and 
chances of this mortal life. But a larger, clearer, 
steadier view reveals a great onward course of 
humanity. Savagery gives way to barbarism, bar- 
barism is succeeded by civilization, which mounts 
in a long series of ascending grades. The human 
mind expands, outgrowing old superstitions and 
institutions, to embrace larger and nobler things. 
Sacrifices of men and beasts, polygamy, slavery, 
have mostly disappeared. War remains, and for 
ages is likely to continue to be the dearest em- 
ployment of mankind, but needless, wanton killing 
is now, under international law, held to be murder, 
and the idea of a federation of nations, whose dis- 
putes shail be settled by peaceful arbitrament, is 
something more than an idle dream. 

The world moves. As human society changes and 
advances our knowledge must and will conform to 
each successive stage and plane. Economics must 
partake in the general movement, and explain the 
economic activities of mankind, as they appear in 
its successive levels of ascent. I do not mean that 
there is to be a constant state of revolution, but that 
the science shall always be subject to modification 
and amendment. It may be likened to the card cat- 
alogue of a library, which at every moment registers 
and classifies the collections, and is also at every 
moment capable of enrichment by the insertion of 
new titles. 

I turn now to another consequence of the assign- 
ment of economics to the domain of sociology, which 
is cardinal. The discussion I desire to offer will be 
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in some degree corrective of statements already 
made, whose immediate effect I hesitated to weaken 
by limitation and concession. 

In a brief paper which was accorded a reading at 
a previous meeting of this Association, the sugges- 
tion was made that the relations of human society 
fall into three natural subdivisions, the social, the 
industrial and the jural or political. This triple 
analysis seems to be exhaustive, and each category 
logically exclusive of the other two. Still, it needs 
ever to be born in mind that in the world of fact 
these relations blend, and interlace, and interfuse in- 
terminably. 

The economist, donning the philosopher's magic 
spectacles, seeks to isolate from the maze the indus- 
trial relations. The wonderful glasses do enable 
him to do this, but only to show them on a back- 
ground of the other relations; and this background, 
if I may be permitted to work the optical figure with 
some freedom, is double, according as the industrial 
group is tinted on the one hand by the social, on the 
other by the jural or political. The field of view ex- 
hibits, therefore, two limbs or hemispheres — the 
socio-economic and the politico- economic. 

This dichotomy seems to me to be fundamental in 
political economy. 

The history of economic doctrine shows these two 
hemispheres to have been recognized, but alterna- 
tively or successively, not as co-existing and uniting 
on a median line to form a complete body. 

The political economy of the Greeks was precisely 
what the terms "oikonomia politike" import, the 
housekeeping of the city-state, and well up to the 
middle of the eighteenth century political economy 
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remained what the Greeks had named it, the economy 
of state. By this time the principles of the reforma- 
tion and the effect of the great inventions which, by 
providential disposition, accompanied that great rev- 
olution, had been worked out. Knowledge was open 
to all, general ideas had multiplied and spread, and 
the human mind, after long ages of repression, had 
asserted its divine right with an inconceivable 
audacity. 

In that era of emancipation came the French 
"Economistes," whose mission and province it was 
to discover a new world in economics. Quesnay, 
Mirabeau, Gournay and Turgot, revealed the socio- 
economic hemisphere which had lain in impenetrable 
shadow. They showed and taught that, independently 
of political arrangements, men could, and in fact 
did, set themselves to work, did choose their callings, 
determine the amount of their productions, and by 
free exchanges supply themselves with the innumer- 
able commodities and services ministering to civil- 
ized life. But the momentum of reaction carried the 
physiocrats, especially the radical wing, to the ex- 
treme of attempting to formulate a political economy 
from which the state should be excluded. They shut 
their eyes to the politico-economic hemisphere. 

It was not, however, the theorizing of the French 
Economistes which wrought the demolition of the 
mercantile school. It was Adam Smith who laid 
that perishable fabric in ruin. But Smith did not 
accomplish that work with weapons he had found in 
the physiocratic arsenals of Paris when he was the 
guest of Turgot. 

He attacked that system as a public economist, 
entitling his immortal work ' ' Of the Nature and the 
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Causes of the Wealth of Nations." His argument 
was an inductive one, involving a profound and ex- 
haustive study of European institutions. Whoever 
reads Adam Smith understanding^ must needs 
know the world of his day, and that is what makes 
the reading of the "Wealth of Nations" such hard 
work to most of us. His object was to show that 
the mercantile system was bad public economy, and 
so proven by its actual operations and results. He 
had no idea of proposing a scheme of socio-econ- 
omics, from which the state should be excluded. I 
think it may be claimed for Adam Smith that he was 
pre-eminently a public economist. But he was not 
so understood by his French and English successors, 
filled and inspired with the philosophizing atmos- 
phere of the eighteenth century. Under their 
manipulations the science of economics took a "set" 
and shape, which it has maintained to this day. 
Socio-economic questions have almost completely en- 
grossed the attention of its teachers and students. 

My contention is for the recognition and develop- 
ment of a science of public economy. 

It is time to suffer our eyes, so long color-blinded, to 
behold the politico-economic hemisphere, which has 
all the while lain before them, but unseen. It is this 
one-sided development of economics which has 
placed its devotees at a disadvantage, and so often 
rendered them unwise for counsel and helpless for 
action, in public affairs. Coming forward in great 
economic crises involving the nation, with generali- 
ties germane to private economy, but having no 
application to state affairs, is it any wonder that the 
political economist has been regarded as a harmless 
man of medicine bags and incantations ? 
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No fault can be found that a whole century has 
gone to the upbuilding of a system of socio-economics 
which mercantilism had overlaid or crowded out. 
But it is time to understand that the deserved over- 
throw of mercantilism did not necessarily involve 
the extinction of all public economy. 

It is highly important, also, in the restoration of 
public economy to its proper place and function, 
that no extreme lurch be made to dislodge social 
economy from its just position, as some eminent 
Americans have proposed. The main thing for the 
present is that public economy be recognized as one 
hemisphere, which, together with its fellow, will 
complete the full-orbed science. 

If this shall be done by this Association, and by the 
universities, public economy will make its way and 
do its work. The press will soon spread the leaven, 
and the serious thinking public will read, mark and 
learn. And after a long time the great unthinking 
public will come to understand that there are two 
sides to political economy — that on the one side, its de- 
votees are concerned with value, rent, profits, divis- 
ion of labor and the like; on the other, with revenue 
and taxation, money, roads and tranportation, public 
schools, land laws and policy, and such like. 

It is a matter of congratulation that the distinc- 
tion which needs so much to become explicit has 
already been implicitly illustrated by a considerable 
number of our younger American economists, to 
whose diligence and enterprise the publications of 
this Association bear ample testimony. A rough 
count shows that about one-half of our papers relate 
to questions of public economy. We seem already 
to have made some impression on the public. One 
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of our members has been called to assist in framing 
a system of taxation; a second to assist the national 
railway commission; a third to give testimony in a 
case involving municipal ownership of gas works. 

There is a well-established "movement" in our 
country in the line of public economy. For this we 
are, without doubt, much indebted to the German 
economists, to whose instruction many young Ameri- 
cans have of late years resorted. The Germans, 
however much tinctured with what they call "Smith- 
ianismus," have preserved the title of "National 
Economy," and constantly apply the historical 
method. 

In the new economics to be developed by methods 
appropriate to sociological investigations, we have, I 
believe, reason to expect the evolution of a true 
science. Whoever thinks of the present uncertainty 
of definitions, to say nothing of our disagreements 
as to conclusions, cannot fail to welcome any reason- 
able experiment along new lines. Your committee 
on economic theory not long ago undertook the task 
of seeking a definition of political economy itself, 
and one of its members prepared a long and able 
report, which collated the formulae of the books into 
genera and species, but effected no final reduction. 

In regard to the fundamental doctrines of value, we 
are still at sea. The topic will be ably discussed at 
this meeting, and I trust some new light will be 
opened on the dark subject. 

This uncertainty as to the definition of value, puts 
economists into the amusing position of that graduate 
of a commercial college, who professed absolute pro- 
ficiency in the art of book-keeping, with the trifling 
exception that he did not see the sense in placing the 
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the abbreviations "Dr." and "Or." at the tops of 
the alternate pages. 

We are perhaps less agreed as to the true nature 
of profits, and as to rent and interest the economic 
world has not been so much convulsed as at the pres- 
ent time. One thing is certain, that if these funda- 
mental conceptions are ever to be rightly apprehended 
and truthfully formulated, it will be after diligent 
study of the actual industrial activities of human 
societies, by right methods. Meanwhile those of us 
who are instructors will be wise if we caution our 
students to make no extravagant claims for a science 
still in formative condition, and which will always 
be rather explanatory than prophetic. 

But our interest is not wholly in the establishment 
of true and consistent economic theory. I am sure 
it will continue to be the ambition of this Association 
to contribute to the solution of those economic issues 
which present themselves to the American people; 
questions of their public economy, to be decided by 
votes. 

Since the close of the formative era of our national 
life, say with Monroe's administration, all the great 
national issues have been economic. So was the 
tariff, the slavery question, at bottom, and the various 
monetary questions that have arisen, culminating in 
the "silver question" of to-day." 

Such issues multiply upon us. The platform of a 
reform party lately contained more than twenty 
planks, all but two or three economic planks. The 
issues of the pending campaign are purely economic 
in their nature, and it is indeed pitiable that our sci- 
ence is in such a state and in such repute that it can 
contribute but slightly to the decision. 
3 
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Our political managers appeal to the interests of 
individuals, classes, and sections to resolve questions 
which science ought to decide for all. 

The time does not allow, and I willingly avoid, the 
enumeration of the exasperating questions of public 
economy which are, in, or are to be in, American poli- 
tics — questions of immigration, money, taxation, rail- 
ways, telegraphs, roads, pauperism, corporations and 
so on. The claim which the country has upon her 
economists may be sufficiently illustrated by two 
special and one general consideration, to which I 
will but briefly refer. 

The first is that of land. The public land policy of 
the nation has had for its central idea that of getting 
the arable lands of the country into the possession of 
small holders, themselves the cultivators. To this 
policy is due, without doubt, in great part, the 
wealth, intelligence and happiness of our rural peo- 
ple. But there is a cloud hardly as big as a man's 
hand now rising on this peaceful horizon — the begin- 
ning of a process which tends to supplant the tradi- 
tional American small holding by the bonanza farm, 
owned by a corporation, and worked by hirelings. 
The "promoter" is already showing his skillful hand 
in the exploitation of capital and labor upon land. 
The danger referred to is all the more threatening 
in view of the revolution which electricity is likely 
to work in agriculture. 

Our public land policy has made but slight account 
of lands not arable. The vast mineral deposits of 
the country — vast beyond imagination — were simply 
left to be the prey of the adventurous and lucky pros- 
pector. That simple plan served well enough when 
it applied to the inconsiderable deposits of the Atlan- 
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tic sea-board, before stone coal had been utilized for 
fuel. It is not working so equitably in these days 
when a few millionaires, under protection of laws 
adapted to a state which knew not millionaires, nor 
corporations, nor promoters, are permitted to seize, 
and without rendering any substantial equivalent, to 
engross the untold wealth stored up in the primitive 
formations which environ Lake Superior and form 
the mountain masses of the great West of to-day. 

The "laws of trade" are a stale and exasperating 
joke to the millions of people, using the anthracite 
coal of the Alleghanies, when they know that the 
price of such fuel is or may be fixed for them by a 
clique of a half dozen "magnates". 

The same kind of thing is going on with our re- 
maining fores't lands. Under the operation of laws 
intended to protect and foster actual settlement and 
the establishment of homes and home industries, the 
lumbering corporations are acquiring title to vast 
provinces of timber lands, and have already formed 
the combinations which enable them to dictate prices 
to consumers. 

A further instance of the operation of the land 
policy, adapted to out-grown conditions, is found in 
the arid lands of the great West. These lands are 
not infertile; they only need the water now running 
to waste down the mountain ravines and canons to 
produce with an abundance and a regularity marvel- 
ous in the eyes of the eastern farmer, whose rainfall 
may fail him when failure is ruin, or drown out his 
crops with ill-timed generosity. The law of supply 
and demand does not offer any promising solution 
of the problem of impounding and distributing these 
life and wealth-giving waters. A statute of the state 
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of Montana, granting title to the man who first dams 
up and leads away for irrigating purposes the waters 
of a stream, has already begotten a wilderness of 
law suits, to the great comfort of Montana attorneys, 
but also to the sorrow and cost of Montana farmers. 
I can barely mention here, as an item of kindred 
interest, the engrossing of vast ranges of pasture 
lands in the western mountain regions by "combines' 
of ranchmen, who buy up slight fringes of lands 
along the water courses. 

Need more be said to show that a new and juster 
public policy of land must be devised and established ? 
Next to the land policy (and perhaps next above, 
rather than next below) stands the labor policy of 
the nation. Laissez faire was good enough and sim- 
ple enough forty years ago, when "labor" meant the 
single hired man of the small farmer, or the little 
group of journeymen and apprentices, who wrought 
side by side with their master in the little shop of a 
small manufacturer; and when "capital" meant the 
savings and pinchings of years of toil and self-denial. 
The arrival of large production, and the massing 
of vast capitals by exploitation, and the enormous 
increase of the labor force of the country from for- 
eign sources, has changed that idyllic state of things. 
In the changed condition of our industrial state, 
the relation of the individual workman to the great 
employing corporation — I venture to suggest — is not 
simply that of contract terminable at the caprice of 
either party. The conditions of free contracting 
fail; freedom of movement, wide and active compe- 
tition for labor between employers, the possession of 
a complete art or trade by the artisan. This is a hard 
proposition to demontrate, but its substantial truth is 
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felt deep in the hearts of thousands of toilers — and 
earnest friends of ''labor," viewing the disadvanta- 
geous situation of the modern artisan in large estab- 
lishments, endeavor to characterize it by the striking 
but extravagant term "wage-slavery." For protec- 
tion and mutual aid labor long since resorted to its 
ancient device of combination, and the trades 
union came to stay as long as large production and 
large capitals shall last. No one who understands 
the history of economic movements can deny the 
great service wrought by labor organization. But 
for it "wage-slavery" would have become a fact, as it 
is now only a tendency. Nor will it, on the other 
hand, be denied that this service has been rendered 
at the cost of enormous self-caused sacrifices, and 
suffering among the laboring people, and great in- 
convenience and damage to general society. How 
often has industry been paralyzed, the peace 
broken, property destroyed, and blood shed, with- 
out justification and without beneficial result ? 

The labor question is no longer a question solely 
between employers and employees. It is a public 
question. When the hands in the Great Consolidated 
National Linch-pin Company strike, or the corpora- 
tion declares a lock-out, all the wagon wheels between 
the two oceans are liable to run off and leave mil- 
lions of passengers and mountains of merchandise 
by the wayside. 

The people will not indefinitely endure these stop- 
pages of the wheels of industry. It was long ago 
that general society said to warring social factions, 
"Your private wars must cease, that peace and order 
may abide in the land." Is not the time at hand 
when general society will be saying to the parties 
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in these great industrial conflicts; "We cannot endure 
your quarrels and riots. They disturb everybody's 
peace, bringing ruin to many and damage to all"? 
Shall we not make every effort which ingenuity 
may suggest to work out a public policy of industry, 
which shall establish justice between the working 
man and his employer, and also ensure to society 
domestic tranquility ? In some of our states laws 
have been passed to regulate the party caucuses, 
thus bringing party politics under the operation 
of the law. On the same principle may not the 
law interpose to regulate trades unions and to 
restrain them within proper limits. There is no 
more sense in the stoppage of traffic on railway 
systems, because of disagreements as to working 
hours and wages than there would be in leaving 
steamers to drift in mid-ocean, because the crews 
did not like the flavor of their dunderfunk. 

Trades unions will at length come under the law 
and will be all the more beneficent for so doing. The 
suggestion, which is heard of late, that in some lines 
at least, membership be made obligatory, seems wor- 
thy of serious consideration. In working out a pub- 
lic policy of labor, the beginning might properly be 
made with some of those industries which have been 
engrossed by capitalistic combines, or are. natural 
monopolies. Whenever a combination seizes upon 
such an industry, acquiring the natural deposits of 
material, the only right of way, and the whole plant 
of the business, rendering competition impossible, it 
has by those very acts ceased to be a private concern. 
It has made itself agent and trustee of the public, 
and subjected itself to public visitation and control. 
This is good common law. 
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The regulation of such industries would not need 
minute and incessant interference, provided the 
transactions be fully laid open to public view. Pub- 
licity would of itself check unconscionable profits, 
secure just treatment of workmen, and would 
go far to remove the suspicion, now more widely 
cherished among our working people than is com- 
monly supposed, that capitalists are enjoying palaces 
and yachts, white parasols and elephants, on the 
"unpaid labor" of the poor. 

A brief moment only now remains for reference to 
a more general consideration which should stimulate 
the study of political economy. 

There is a large body of most earnest souls who 
despair of the economic amelioration of humanity on 
its present line of advance. Freedom of contract 
has, they say, found its logical outcome in the corpo- 
ration and trust, which annul competition. Individ- 
ualism in things economic has wrought the devil's 
own ruin, and must give way — give way to socialism, 
by which they mean the collectivistic state, which 
state is to be sole proprietor, sole capitalist, sole em- 
ployer. 

Could such a state be organized and operated it 
would establish a most galling, suffocating, deaden- 
ing slavery. But it will never exist, except in the 
romances of amiable enthusiasts. 

For all that, there is good in socialism, when tem- 
pered and moderated by due admixture with indi- 
vidualism. The socialistic principle is capable of far 
wider application in human affairs than has yet been 
made, and will in the future be given a development 
in institutions which, could we foresee it, would 
surprise, perhaps alarm, us all. The modern division 
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of labor makes classes and individuals more depend- 
ent on one another than ever before. The problem 
for the economist of the future is that of so conserv- 
ing public interests as not to paralyze private energy ; 
to gain for society all the advantages of brotherhood 
without sapping and withering manhood. Brother- 
hood on the basis of manhood, the burden of Burns' 
glorious song, is both the guiding principle and the 
final goal of human progress. 

"Then let us pray, that come it may 

As come it will for a' that; 
That sense and worth, o'er a' the earth, 

May bear the gree, and a' that, 
For a' that, and a' that 

It's comin' yet for a' that. 
When man to man the world o'er 

Shall brothers be for a' that." 



